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upon himself, and called forth the de- 
testation of his own and the execrations 
of succeeding ages. Not that we should 
repose in supine indifference, careless 
and unconcerned at our secular prosperi- 
ty, but every exertion should be chas- 
tened by some noble motive. and a vigo- 
rous selfexamination should precede an 
ambitious project. Some there are who 
are destined for. glorious amusements, 
and flung into life in situations the most 
obseure. But these are characterized by 
traces which distinguish them from the 
mass of common men, and plainly de. 
monstrate their glorious destiny Un- 
daunted by the disadvantages of birth 
and fortune, they rise superior to either. 
and mount at once to the summit of im- 
mortality. How proudly does the Eagie 
tower amid a crowd of wrens. but how 
does the wren appear whem fortuitous 
circumstances has placed among a flock 
of Kagies? 

Absence, is the test by which the 
valu@of an object may be correctly as- 
certained, possession involves it with a 
meretricious glare or a,loathsome defor- 
mity, while absence, divesting it of all 
extraneous ornaments and defects, leaves 
it depending entirely upon its own me- 
riis and deserts. It is thus when time 
has mellowed the remembrance of the 
past, that we Jook through the vista of 
years, at situations and objects, which 
though they then displeased us, appear 
to our now dispassionate enquiries, as re- 
plete with every requisite degree of 
conifort and pleasure, and as well deser- 
ving our esteem and admiration. ‘There 
is no instance in which these reflections 
are more strongly exemplified, than in 
the relative connection of parent and 
ehild, considered particularly with re- 
ference to the latter. While our parents 
are still in existence how rarely do we 
afiix to them the value they deserve; 
how seldom estcem them as our most 
f ithful guardians and firmest friends; 
¢ our supportin danger and comfort in 


adversity, But when the casualties of 


life have predauced a temporary, or the 
interpesition of death an eteraal separa- 
tion, we feel aud acknowledge their in. 
estimable value, and, 


“* That what we had, we prized not to the worth, 


77'i\* it was lack’d aud l.st’” 
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Then the band which was not opened 
to administer consolation to a parent’ 
sufferings, and the eye which reiused to 
sympathise with a parent’s sorrows, wil] 
be clasped in convulsive agony and dren. 
ched with tears of anguish! 


V. 
re 
LINES 
Writtten at a Convent. 


If chance some pensive stranger hither led, 
His bosom giowing with majestic views, 
The gorgeous palace, or proud Landsc«pe‘s hues, 
4 Should ask, “ who sleeps beneath yon lowly bed?” 
Vis poor Matilda.—To the cloi.ter’d scene 
A mourner beauteous and unknown she came, 
To shed her tears unseen, and quéne:. the flame 
Of hopeless love —Yet was her look serene 
As the pale moon-light in the midnight aisle, 
Her voice was soft, which yet a charm might lend, 
Like that which spoke of a departed friend, 
And a meek sadness sat upon her smile. 
Ah! be that spot by tenderest pity blest, 
Where lulled to long repose, the wretched rest. 
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LIFE. : 
‘ In this world, tribulation and sorrow, | 
in the world to come—life everlasting’ 


Far o’er the rosy-mantied sky, 

The gorgeous clouds of evening blaze; 
The day has breath’d his farewell sigh, 
The shadows én the streamlet die, 

And twilight flings her robe of haze. 
Tho’ bright he sets—ius morning race 

Was onward through the weeping clouds 
The smiles on his meridian face, 

Were veil’d within thewap’ry shrouds. 


Thus they who wander, poor, forlorn, 
Through this dark wilderness of fears, 
Around whose cradJe grief was born, 
Whose childhood knew no happy morn, 
Whose noon of age was dim’d with tears; 
Bright an the horizon of time, 
Shall glow to Hope’s enraptur’d sight; 
Then sinking from this wintry clime, 
Rise, live, and shine in worlds of . 
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The basket of Strawberries. 
(Concluded from page 123) 


Though Alexowitz did not intend (0 
indulge im any harsh reproaches 
wards the ungrateful and periidiovs 
Kathinka. he yet resolved to admonph 
her about the indelicacy of her condith § 
aud to represent to her, in strong terms 

how much it was beneath the digaity ¢ 





her sex to seud any presents to a genle F 
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man with whom she was no way con- 
nected, either by the ties of blood, or 
family friendship of long continuance. 
This was the only revenge he meditated 
and as Kossinsky’s presence hindered 
him from conversing freely with his 
friend the ambassador, he took his leave, 
to hasten to the guilty Kathinka. 
Whilst Alexowitz was exchanging a 


© few words at parting with the ambassa- 


dor. Kossinsky’s eyes remained ‘m- 
tnoveably fixed on his dear-bought straw- 
berries. Uhe ribbands, the flowers. with 
which he had taken so much pleasure in 
ornamenting the fatal basket. reminded 
him of his unfortunate love; he beeame 
4 prey to the most violent emotions, on 
beholding these pledyes of his tender af- 
fection, in the hands ofa hated rival. He 
could searcely conceal his rage at being 
the victim of the blackest, the most odi- 
ous pertidy. He was on the point of de- 
maniling a bloody satisfaction from the 
ambassador, when the arrival of more 
company determined him to go first to 
the treacherous Kathinka for an expla 
nation. He muttered a few unintelligi- 
ble expressions to the ambassador, on 
taking his leave, and flew, with deadly 
anguish in his bosom, to the affrighted 
Kathinka, in whose house the no less ir- 
ritated Alexowitz had arrived a few mo- 
ments before him. 

Kossinsky started back astonished at 
finding Al: xowitz with the perfidious 
Kathinka. Alexowitz abstained from 
any further peproaches, and the singu- 
lar meeting of her two exasperated lo- 
vers spared Kathinka a most disagreea- 
ble seene; though both her admirers felt 
equally inclined to vent their fury. 

In the mean time the gallant ambas- 
sador resolved to place the pretty basket 
of strawberries at the shrine of beauty. 
He had been introduced to the handsome 
Kathinka, and danced with her at the 
last ball. ‘Io her, therefore, he resolved 
to offer the rare fruit. A servant was 
summoned, and instantly dispatched with 
the basket to the fair Kathinka, whose 
stiuation was perplexing beyoud expres- 
sion. Alexowitz had already ventured 
upon many bitter but covered reproach- 
es; Kossinsky was on the point of vent- 
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ing his freely, when the door opened, and 
the wandering basket of strawberries 
was. for the third and last time, depo- 
sited at the feet of Kathinka. 

The message which the servant of the 
ambassador delivered from his master 
could leave no doubt in the minds of the 
two enraged lovers. that it was not 
through Kathinka that the fatal basket 
had found its way to the ambassador. 
Kathinka asserted her intiocence with 
dignity. Her mother took all the blame 
ioherself, and candidly related the whole 
story. Both Kossinsky and Kathinka 
expressed their joy at an event which 
had led them to discover how dear they 
were to each other. and Alexowitz, who 
was always afraid of a serious engage- 
ment, yielded with pleasure to a rival 
worthy of Kathinka, and capable of en- 
suring her happiness. He solicited the 
friendship of the loving couple, and re- 
tired to the crowded halls of fashion, to 
forget a momentary vexsitor, Kossin- 
sky staid to partake of a frugal supper, 
of which the wandering strawberries 
formed the best part Kathinka preser- 
ved the twice-recovered basket with par- 
ticular care. Ina few weeks she ren- 
dered the faithful Kossinsky as happy 
as she could make hinr. by the gift of 
her hand; and whenever any diffcrenee 
was on the point of obscuring the hori- 
zon of their domestic felicity with a 
cloud, the beautiful little fruit basket 
never failed to restore them to their 
wonted serenity and Happiness. DB. 





A trunk having been stolen from be- 
hind one of the mails, the thief was 
taken and carried before a justice of the 
peace. ‘ How do you live?” asked the 
alderman. ‘The fellow answered with 
great impudenee, **as well as I can, 
sir.’ « What is your trade, I mean, fel- 
low??? « J follow the svaGn, sir?” 
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NOVEMBER. ee 
November's sky 1s chill and drear, 
Novemwve’’s ieat is red and sear SGOTT. 


The Forests so lately embosomed in green, 
Have hidden their leaves in the furrow,— 
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Scarce one lonely warbler is now to he seen, 
And the rabbit sleeps sound in her burrow: 

The squirrel is heaping the hickory-nuts, 
Which he gleaned in the field of September, 

Whilst the wood-cutters rest in their straw cove 


huts, 
Undisturbed by the storms of November. 


The fallow-deer starts in the dingle below, 
As the snow round his bed is descending.” 

But, to us, from the rage of the wind and the snow, 
The cottage a shelter is lending. 

While the high-blazing faggot, diffusing around 
Warmth and jollity, bids us remember, 

That pleasures unnumbered are still to be found, 
In the social retreats of November. 


ORLANDO. 
— 


THE HISTORY 
OF THE SCANDINAVIANS. 
(Concluded from page 131.) 

Religion, by annexing eternal happi- 
ness to the military virtues, had given 
the last degree of activity tothe ardour 
and propensity these people had for 
war. There were no fatigues, no dan- 
gers, nor torments capable of damping 
a passion so well countenanced, and the 
de-ive of meriting so great a reward. 
We have seen what motives this reli- 
gion offered to its votaries; and we can 
noi fail to recall them in reading some 
ins‘ onves of that courage, which distin- 
guished he ancient Scandinavians, and 
of their contempt of death itself, which 
I shall produce from the most authentic 
chronicles of ireland. 

History informs us, that Harold sur- 
named islaatand er Blue Tooth (aking 
of Denmark, whe reigned in the middle 
of the tenth century) had founded on 
the coasts of Pomerania, which he had 
subdued. a city named Julin or Joms- 
burg: where he sent a colony of young 
Danes, and bestowed the government on 
a ecjebrated warrior named Planatoko. 
This new Lycurgus had made of that 
city a second Sparta, and every thing 
was directed to this single end. to form 
complete soldiers. ‘The author who has 
left us the history of this colony, assures 
us, that « it was forbidden there so much 
as to mention the name of fear, even in 
the most imminent dangers.”” Novciti- 
zen of Jomsburg was to yield to any 
number however.great, but ‘o fight in- 

am, trepidly without’ flying, even from a 
-yery superior force, The sight of pre- 
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sent and inevitable death would have 
been no exeuse with them for making 
the least complaint, or for shewi 


red| the slightest apprehension. And this 


legislator really appears to have eradi. 
cated from. the minds of most of the 
youths bred up under him, all traces of 
that sentiment so natural and so univer. 
sal, which makes men think on their de. 
struction with horror. Nothing cay 


their history, which deserves (o have 
place here for its singularity. Some of 
them having made an irruption into the 
territories of a powerful Norwegian 
lord, named Haquin, were Overcome in 
spite of the obstinacy of their resist. 
ance; and the most distinguished among 
ihe ma being made prisoners, were, ae- 
rorling to the custom of those times, 
condemned to death. The news of this, 
far trom afilicting them, was, on the 
contrary, received with joy. ‘The first 
who was led to punishment was content 
to say, without changing countenanee 
and without expressing the least signof 
fear, ** Why should not the same happen 
to me, as did to my father? He died, 
and, so must J.” A warrior, named 
Thorchill, who was to cut off the head 
of the second, having asked him what 
he felt at the sight of death, he answer- 
ed that “he remembered too well the 
laws of Jomsburg to utter any words 
that denoted fear.””? The third, in reply 
to the same question, said, * he rejoiced 
to die with glory, and that he preterred 
such a death to an infamous life like 
that of ‘Thorchill’s.” ‘The fourth made 
an answer much longer and more ¢i- 
traordinary. * Ij suffer with a good 
heart; and the present hour to me 1 
very agreeable. I only beg of you, 
added he, addressing himself to Lhor- 
chill, to be very quick in cutting oii my 
head; itjis a question often debated by us 
at Jomsburg, whether one retains aly 
sense afier being beheaded, I will there- 


after my head is cut off, I strike it to 
wards you, it will show I have not lost 
all sense: if I let it drop, it will bes 
proof of the contrary. Make haste 





shew this better than a single fact in [ 


fore grasp this knife in my hand: if 


therefore, and decide the dispute.”. 
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« Thorchill, adds the historian, cut off 
his head ina most expeditious manner, 


ing & but the knife as might be expected, dropt 


from his hand.” ‘The fifth showed the 
same tranquillity, and died raliyin . nd 
ieering his enemies. ‘The sixth begged 
of Thorehill, that he might not be led 
to punishment like a sheep; * strike the 
blow ‘in my face said he, I will sit still 
without shrinking; and iake notice whe- 
» ther L once wink my eyes, or betray one 
sign of fear in my countenance. For we 
inhabitants of Jomsburg are used to 
exercise ourselves in trials of this sort, 
so as to meet one stroke of death, with. 
out once moving.” He kept his pro. 
mise before all the spectators, and re- 
ceived the blow without betraying the 
least sign of fear, or so much as winking 
his eyes. ‘The seventh, says the histo 
rian, “ was a very beautiful young man, 
in the flower of his age. His long fair 
hair, as fine as silk, floated in curls and 
ringlets on his shoulders. ‘Thorchill 
asked him what he thought of death/ 
[receive it willingly, said he, since I 


have fulfilled the greatest duty of life, 
and have seen all those put to death 


whom I would not survive. I only beg 
of:you one favour, not to let my hair be 
touched by a slave, or stained with my 
blood.” 

This constancy in the last moments 
was not however, the peculiar effect of 
the laws and education of the Jomsbur- 
gians. The other Danes have often 
given the same proofs of intrepidity; or 
rather this was the general character of 
all the inhabitants of Seandinavia. It 
; was with them ap instance of shameful 
pusillanimity to utter upon such ocea- 
sions the least groan, or to change coun- 
tenance, but especially to shed tears. 
The Danes, says Adam of Bremen, 

are remarkable for this, that if they 
» hadcommitted any crime they would pre- 
) fer death to blows. There is no other 
punishment for them but either the axe 
or servitude. As for groans, complaints 
and ether bemoanings in which we 
find relief, they are so detested by 
the Danes, that they think it mean to 
weep for their sins, or for the death of 
their dearest relations.” But if a pri- 
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vate soldier looked upon tears as pecu- 
liar to weakness or slavery. their great 
warriors, the chiefs. all who aspired to 
fame and glory, carried the contemp' of 
death much further. King Reguer, 
who, as I have once before observed, 
died singing the pleasure of receiving 
death in the field ef battle, cries out at 
the end ef a stanza, * The hours of my 
life are passed away, I shall die laugh- 
ing.” And many passages in antient 
history plainly shows that this was not 
a poetical hyperbole. Saxo, speaking 
of a single combat. says, that one of the 
champions **fell, laughed, and died,” an 
epitaph as short as energetic. An offi- 
cer belonging to a king of Norway, ce- 
lebrating in verse the death of his mas- 
ter, concludes the elogium with these | 
words, ** it shail hereafter be reeorded 
in histories, tvat king Halfer died laugh- 
ing.” A warrior having been thrown 
upon his back, in wrestling with his ene- 
my and the latter finding himself with- 
out his arms, the vanquished person 
promised to wait without changing his 
posture while he brought a sword to kill 
him; and he faithfully kept his word. 
‘lo die with his arms in his hand was the 
vow of every free man; and the pleasing 
idea of this kind of death, naturally 
lead them to dread such as proceed 
from disease and old age. In the joy 
therefore which they testified at the 
appreach of a violent death, they might 
frequently express no more than their 
real sentiments, though doubtless it was 
sometimes intermixt with ostentation. 
The general tenor of their conduct 
proves that they were most commonly 
sincere in this; and such as know the 
power which education, example and 
prejudice have over men, will find no 
difficulty in receiving the multitude of 
tesiimonies, which antiquity has left 
us of their extraordinary valour. 
== 

A person perusing in a magazine the 
“‘ adventures of a quill” very intentily, 
on acquaintance remarked * that he 
supposed it was some religious journal 
he was wading through with such gra- 
vity.” * You’re right” he answered, 
® Lam reading the life of PENN.” 
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[The elegant ode we now present to our readers, 
contains so many happy ideas, and such ease of 
expression, that we feel assured it is only to be 
read to be admired, and therefore trespass it up- 
on their attention without apology. ]} 


Ode to the Memory of Mr. Inchbald, by 
J. P. Kemble. 


What time the weak-ey’d Owl, on twilight wing 
Slow borne, her vesper scream’d to eve, and rous’d 
, The lazy wing of Bat 
With Beetle’s sullen hum, 
Friendship, and she, the maid of pensive mien, 
Pale Melancholy, point my sullen steps 
To meditate the dead 
And give my friend a tear. 
Here let me pause, and pay that tear | owe: 
Silent it trickles down my cheek, and drops 
Upon the recent sod 
That lightly clasps his heart. 


But ah! how vain'—nor flatt’ry’s pow’r, nor wealth’s, | 


Nor friendship’s ‘tear, nor widow’d Anna’s voice 
Sweet as the harps of heav’n, 
Can move the tyrant Death. 

Hence, ye impure!—for hark —around his grave 


In nine-fold cadence 
Chaunt immortal harmony. 
*Tis done—’tis done—the well-earn’d laurel spreads 
Its verdure foliage o’er his honour’d clay: 
. Again the muses sing 
“ Thalia’s was the deed.” 
Thou honest man, farewell—I would not stain 
Thy each with praise—yet not the bright-haird 
ing, 
. Who woos the rosy Mora, 
And west’ring skirts the sky 


9 


+. 
* With ruddy gold and purple, e’er shall see 


Thy likeness—nor yon paly crescent call 
Her weeping dews to kiss 
A turf more lov’d than thine. 


oo: 
From our Letter Box. 


Messrs. Trio, 


Happening to see a few leaves of your 
paper the other day, I read them over, 
and finding that you sometimes satarize 
the follies of the people, 1 thought I 
would just inform you of some of those 
of my family, in hopes that you will 
point your ridicule at them and make 
them ashamed of themselves. 

I was educated a farmer; have follow- 
ed agriculiure, and by honest industry 
acquired a pretty good estate, It is 


needless to give you the number of acres 
I owned, or the quantity of cattle I 
grazed. I have been so unlucky as to 
have five children, three of which are 
sons. Could I have had my own way, 
my boys should have learned decent} 
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trades, but my wife, whose dominiga 
extends exclusively over the Family, 
protested violently against it.  1°}} te} 
you what it is, my dear,” said she with 
a determined air, and putting her arms 
a-kimbo, “the boys shail not be made 
slaves of at all. ‘They shall not be ap. 
prentices to nobody. If they are, » 
dear, I'll tell you before hand. that I'l] 
never rest satisfied.””, Well. I acted thé 
part of prudence and gave up to her, for 
when a wife is determined to be dissatis 
fied. the husband will not live the mor 
peaceably for it. Ah! you young fellows, 
you know litlde of matrimony, or you 
would not be rinning headlong intoit 
as youdo. IL was once so myself. and if 
my sweet-heart would not look at me.why 
} Joved hera thousand times the better 
for it. Butshould she begin to be reéti- 
procal, why I immediately left ber for 
one was not so tender hearted, as to love 
me tnerely because 1 persuaded her to, 
But to be brief. As my boys wequired 
no trades, ti ey must be sent to town 
learn latin and greek and elocution and 
some other such unnecessary sciences 
While my sons were at college, iy 
daughters had imbibed a wonderful 
taste for novels, so mueh so that the 
time formerly devoted to milking the 
cows and spinning flax. was now en 
ployed in perasing romances and tales 
without end. Limmediately gave it ag 
ny opinion, that all sueh books in the 
house should be barned without delay. 
Isat here my wite and | again differed, 
and the effects soon discovered them- 
selves. Debby, would not attend the 
market any more. Molly, exchanged 
her name for Maria and adopted kK velina 
in addition: so that as her tle was Maria 


her engagement to marry our neig)- 
bour’s youngest son, Jonathan Hodge, 
On Saturday morning, as regular as the 
sun rose, Peter was dispatched to the 
city for a supply of sentimental stories. 
i contrived however to keep my temper 

At length my sens returned from col- 
lege, and we were charmed with ° litt 
hee, hoe” and “alpha, beta. gama,” trom 
morning to night, and from one week’, 





Kvelina Kreges, she would not perform | 
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end to another. But this was not all, 
they brought with them sueb a deserip- 
tion of the delights, and the pleasures, 
and the happiness of a city life. that 
they turned the heads of my daughters, 
who now dreamed of nothing but car- 
riages, theatres, balls. fashion, and a 
train of imaginary phantoms, dressed 
incharms suited to their different fan- 
cies. Hints, and wishes, were iirst ex- 
pressed. ‘they then desired, and at 
leagth bluntly demanded that we shoud 
remove to the city. At first I ridiculed 
the idea of a farmer becoming gentle- 
man, and bis wite and daughters trans. 
formed from plain, clumsy country girls, 
into ladies of fashion. But they drumm- 
ed the old tune all day, and all night, 
ntit at length L was glad to agree for 
he sake of peace. My boys also assist- 
greatly in ® winaing me over.” 
Phey shot a neighbour’s yellow dog. for 
fox. hey killed all the tame tnrkies 
ofthe widow in mistake for wild 


nes, and one day word was brought me, 
hat they had fastened the heads of ail 
the eattle they could find, in the fenees. 


My wife advanced that my daaghters 
ould marry ** betier’’ in the city, and 
at my sons could figure away there as 
ttornies, medical yentlemen, Xe. hav- 
ng learned -*hic, hec, hoc” and + alpha, 

bela, gama.” 

So Messrs. Trio, finding they were 
good for nothing in the county, I knew 
heir value could not decrease by removy- 
ing to town, anid we agreed to try the 
experiment for a year. ‘Lhat year has 
already lengthened to three, and 1 be- 
lieve will oniy terminate with our ex- 
istence, which seems doomed to be 
brown away here. 
My girls, who were thought pretty in 
mthe country, pass unnoticed here, and, 
aS you may apprehend, are not a little 
vhagrined at the negleet. My wile 

PHatters herselfthat we have disposed of 

Jour sous to a very good advantage, and 
anticipates more than will ever be rea- 
lized. One is a medical student, and 
endeavoured to convince me, not long 
since, that the jugular vein ran duwn 
my arm and ended at the tip of my fore- 
finger, and that 1 swallowed my food 
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through the medium of my windpipe. 
My brother is endeavouring to inculeate 
a knowledge of the mereantile line inte 
the second, but tells me that he cannot 
make him understand how four and six 
penee, sterling, can possibly equal seven 
and six pence, currency, or how a profit 
is made on a barrel of flour purchased 
here for three pounds and sold in Eng- 
land for two. 

Robert, the third, has been im- 
bibing some of the spirit of Bacon, with 
an attorney-at-law. and has just aequir- 
ed suificient to acquit himself from any 
age difficulties into which he may 

ail. . 
~ We are now in the high-read of folly 
and I await your answer, 

A tariner tirned Gentleman. 


DEALING IN PETERSBURG. 


‘The arts of cheating in the articles 
of provisions are no where better under- 
stood than here. Ordinary deceptions 
of this nature happenin every place; 
but when one looks at a fowl, which to 
all appearance ‘is finely faitened, and 
finds it only filled with wind; or aspara- 
gus, deprived of their eatable parts, 
pointed again and coloured with a tempt- 
ing verdure; no man will call these or- 
dinary tricks. 

** A lady, who had not been long come 
out of Germany, and had heard much 
from her acquaintance at Petersburg. of 
the many artifices of this nature prac- 
tised in that city, took the resolution to 
use the utmost caution in all her deal- 
ings, in order to refute the common opi- 
nion, that every siranger must buy his 
wisdom. Several days passed on: one 
morning, however, a rasnoschtschilk* 
entered the apartment, and offered her 
a pound of tea, the last remains of what 
he had to sell; she weighed the parcel, 
and found it just; she made a trial; the 
tea was unadulterated, and well flavour- 
ed: she shook it all out into a basin; no 





deceit was disceverable. She inquired 
the price, and offered a third part of 
what he asked; the vender was natural- 


* Rasnoschtschilks are vendegs ef small articles 
about the streets. 
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ly not satisfied with this offer; turned 
his tea back again into the box, wrap- 
ped a cloth about it, and crammed it 
into his bosom. At length the bargain 
was struck, and the commodity deliver- 
ed; however, prudence does no harm; 
the lady opened the box, and saw the 
tea she had bought. She shut it up, to 
the great joy of the seller, who in the 
mean time asked her smiling, why she 
was so extremely cautious, and why she 
had so very bad an opinion of his ho- 
nesty. ‘he money was paid; the ras 
noschtscilk wen this way; and some days 
after the box was found full of sand and 
grains, excepling the surface, which 
was really good tea.” 


For | 


Messrs. Editors, 


Having for a long time. this morning, 
awaited in anxious expectation, the ar- 
rival of a customer, but none appearing 
to dissipate the langour with which idle- 
ness oppresses me, I began to despair 
that my till would be much the richer 
at the going down than at the rising of 
the sun. Many ladies passed and repas- 
sed my store, and although I looked as 
smiling and as sweet as my homely 





THE PARTERRE. 


As I dozed, I imagined I overhearg 
the following conversation passing be. 
tween the two notes, in the till, against 
which I reclined. 

‘s Where am I doomed to wander 
next?” exelaimed the ragged bill, « ] 
have seen many new faces in my time, 
and ah! what various usage have I re. 
ceived since I left the strong box of my 
nativity!” 

** Relate your story,”* answered the 
other, “ ] am just entering into the 
world and would delight | hear the ad. 
ventures of one who has | d the experi- 
ence. Which you appear ve Known.” 

* Ah! my dear young friend, I first 
saw the light in one of tlie :jJ0st popu- 
lous and beautiful cities of America.— 
How I fluttered upon entering the world! 
Many were my expectations of the di- 
version the various society in whichI 
was about to circulate would afford me. 
I had not been long in possession of my 
first owner, when I found that he had 
taken dishonourable means to procure 
many of my companions and my self, that 
were brought forth at the same time, 

(To be continued.) 
oe 
‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We must apologize for not having noticed the 
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countenance would admit, yet they onc 
and all were frightened at my face.— 
Various means did I devise to allure 
them in, and nv fowler ever spread his 
nets with more address. My most ele- 
gant goods were displayed in every fan- 
eiful contrast. Now and then, indeed, a 
straggling passenger would drop in, but 
the squint of my eyes, or the hunch on 
my back, immediately drove them away. 
But being one of the best dispositions in 
the world, such conduct was far from 
putting me in a passion.’ I made every 
allowance for them, and merely fell in- 
toa reverie upon the envious good for- 
tune ofa handsome exterior. Atlength, 
I drew a trunk of calicoes behind the 
counter, and leaning my head against 
the money-drawer, which as yet contain- 
ed but two bills, the produet of my mor- 
uing’s sales, the one an old ragged, and 
the othera new one, ina few moments 
i was soundly asleep. 





evidently the production of talent, and display 
several striking traits of the Quality he personifies, 
but upon mature consideration we have conceivedit 
most prudent to decline them: lest they should be 
considered, in their nature, too personal.— We shall 
feel ourselv.. honoured, however by any future fe 
vours fro... Lie same pen, against ‘ema the same 
objectio: canno. be urged. 

Cynthia has been received; we are sorry to refuse 
a place to sucha distinguished personage, bui {the 
extseme length of her communication and some 
considerable errors, render this procedure neces 
sary. 

We are compelled to make the same objections 
to Anna, 

The anecdotes of E. T. have been received. Also 
the gelection of D. W. H. will be attended to 
due course. We would present him our thanks for 
the trouble he has taken, and assure him that we 
will consider the propriety of carrying his sugge* 
tion into effect. 


(7 The price of the Parterre is three dollars pet 
annum, payable quarterly in advance. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 108, Race-street, 





where communications &c. will be received A let- 
ter Box is also placed at Messrs, Propasco AND 
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